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THE GERMANTOWN ROAD AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 

BY TOWNSEND WARD. 

(Continued from page 140.) 
Part Third. 

In its earlier day Naglee's Hill was so formidable an ob- 
struction to travelers on their way to Gerniantown, as to 
often cause them to seek an easier ascent than it afforded. 
This they found on the lower ground to the westward, about 
where "Wayne Street now is. Other terrors, however, besides 
steep acclivities, at times beset the wayfarer. In the Penn- 
sylvania Packet of July 12th, 1773, is to be found the fol- 
lowing, "On Thursday evening last, between 9 and 10 o'clock, 
Mr. John Lukens of this city, on his way home, on the Ger- 
mantown road, was stopped by two men, one of whom seized 
his horse by the head, and the other springing into the chair in 
which he was riding, clapped a cocked pistol to his breast and 
demanded the delivery of his cash, threatening if he made the 
least resistance to blow his brains out, but Mr. Lukens tell- 
ing him he had no cash about him, the fellow made a blow 
at him with a club, which he received on the shoulder. 
They then searched him, but finding no cash, they demanded 
Vol. v.— 17 (241) 
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his watch, which he delivered them, and they made off. 
The maker of the watch's name is C. Clay, No. 12540." 

Among the people who lived along the road there were 
some possessed of a bolder spirit than John Lukens, as 
the following story may show. The hero of it lived, how- 
ever, as I have been told, not at the hill, but, nearer the 
city, in one of the other Naglee houses. John Naglee, 
father, it is said, of the present General Henry M. Naglee, 
was in 1808 arraigned in the Court of Quarter Sessions upon 
the charge of having committed an assault and battery upon 
Captain Brouvard, the commander of a French privateer 
schooner then lying in this port. Two years prior to that 
time, the privateer Dolph, of which Brouvard was comman- 
der, captured a Swedish schooner, of which Naglee was 
supercargo, plundered her, and took her into Baracoa. 
While proceedings were pending there in a prize court, one 
half of the cargo, of which Naglee had the care, was stolen 
from the vessel and taken on shore, to avoid a restoration, if 
it should be so decreed. Brouvard, with a file of Spanish 
soldiers, also attempted to arrest Naglee, who, however, was 
protected by the governor. The vessel was ordered to St. 
Domingo. Naglee, fearing for his life if he remained on board, 
followed in another schooner, and found, upon his arrival, 
that his schooner and cargo had been condemned. Among 
other things, Brouvard had seized a pair of pistols belonging 
to Naglee. The governor of the town ordered them to be 
returned; but, when they were received, the locks were 
broken and the barrels filled with slush. Saglee, who was 
a reverential man, of the old school, smarted under these in- 
juries, and said to Brouvard, " I am now in your power, and 
must submit, but if I ever catch you in any part of the 
United States, except Christ Church, I will have my revenge." 

Two years had now passed away when Brouvard, in com- 
mand of a privateer, entered the Delaware and came up to 
Philadelphia for repairs. While the vessel was at the ship- 
yard, one day Brouvard chanced to be there in company with 
the French vice-consul. Naglee, seeing them, immediately 
attacked Brouvard and struck him several blows. The vice- 
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consul, attempting to interfere, was roughly handled. Brou- 
vard was knocked down and dragged in the dirt by Naglee, 
who tore the epaulets from his shoulders, and pulled oft' his 
cockade and threw it away. Brouvard complained of this 
assault to Mon. Turreau, the French minister, and the latter 
brought the matter to the notice of the Federal Government, 
It is said that the Secretary of State ordered the United 
States District-attorney to prosecute Naglee. I do not under- 
stand how this could have been, for the offence was in the 
territory of Pennsylvania, but perhaps that attorney assisted 
in the prosecution. The indictment was for the assault upon 
captain Brouvard and the vice-consul, " against the peace and 
dignity of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania," and " in 
defiance and contravention of a treaty made between the 
United States and Napoleon, Emperor of France, King of 
Italy," etc. Naglee pleaded " guilty" to the assault on Brou- 
vard, and " not guilty" to that upon the vice-consul. Mr. 
Dallas appeared for the prosecution, and Bradford and Hop- 
kins for the defendant. The jury acquitted Naglee of the 
assault on the vice-consul, and ordered the latter to pay the 
costs. On Brouvard's indictment, E"aglee was sentenced to 
pay a fine of one hund red dollars and the costs. This amount 
was made up by voluntary collections among the citizens, 
subscriptions being started in various parts of the city. The 
members of the bar made up more than the sum imposed, 
and such was the sympathy for Naglee that the officers of the 
court declined to receive their customary fees. 

We are at the foot of Naglee's Hill, and just at the southern- 
most border of Germantown or Germanopolis, as Pastorius 
called it. With a view to establish Germantown Francis 
Daniel Pastorius in 1683, as agent of the Frankfort Com- 
pany, made the purchase of 5700 acres of land. This was 
laid out in 1684 by the Surveyor-general. The description of 
the township in the patent of 1689, commences: " Beginning 
att a corner hicquerie tree," etc. William Penn, w T hose body 
quietly reposes in the simple Quaker burial ground at Jor- 
dan's, Beaconsfield, recites in the charter which he granted to 
Germantown, dated Aug. 12, 1689, that he is " Proprietor of 
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the province of Pennsylvania in America under the Imperial 
crown of Great Britain." Nearly two centuries afterwards, 
at the instance of the Earl of Beaconsfield, Parliament has 
declared the Queen Empress of India. 

It must be borne in mind that Maglee's Hill is an important 
point, a boundary line crossed it, and such barriers are only 
to be passed with becoming formality. Stenton Avenue, 
formerly the township line road, marks the boundary. When 
Gen. Lafayette went to visit Chew's house, fifty years after 
the battle there, he was met at this spot by his escort. Iso 
one who was at Cliveden has told me how he received his 
visitors there, but doubtless it was with the tact and grace 
that elsewhere won all hearts. The late Dr. "William II. 
Denny, of Pittsburgh, was one of the committee of that 
place selected to escort the General up the Ohio River. He 
told me that at each of the towns on their way there was a 
reception. A line would be formed, and each citizen as he 
approached would tell his name ; whereupon Dr. Denny would 
introduce him, saying, " Gen. Lafayette, permit me to present 
Mr. John Smith." " I am very glad to see you, Mr. John 
Smith, I hope you are married, sir." The affirmative reply 
of the gratified citizen would be rewarded by the General 
saying to him with feeling emphasis, "Happy fellow." And 
then would come another, perhaps an Edward Boyle. " Mr. 
Edward Boyle, I am very glad to see you. Perhaps, sir, you 
are married." " No, sir," mi^ht be the sad reply ; but he too 
went away happy, for the General's consoling remark would 
be " Lucky dog." 

The second part of the walk to Germantown has elicited 
more positive information in regard to Governor McKean 
having been admitted to the Temple. He w T as admitted to 
practise in the Courts of Common Pleas of the Three Lower 
counties before he reached the age of twenty-one. In the 
following year, 1756, he was admitted in Chester County, and 
the next year in the Supreme Court of this province. The 
following letter from Judge Mitchell tells the remainder of 
the story. 
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My Dear Sir: Apropos of your mention (page 139 of the 
Hist. Mag.) of McKean as a student of the Middle Temple, 
I have a scrap cut from the Boston Journal a few years ago, 
stating that John Lathrop, Esq., of Boston (Reporter at one 
time of the Supreme Court of Mass.), having purchased a 
copy of "the laws, ordinances, &c, of the Admiralty" with 
the signature of " Thomas McKean, of the Middle Temple, 7 ' 
had made inquiry in London and received a note from the 
Treasurer of the Temple, that " Thomas McKean, son of 
¥m. McKean, of Chester Co., Penna.," was admitted as a 
member of the Middle Temple on May 9th, 1758. 

Although my authority is only a newspaper paragraph, yet 
the statements are so explicit, and the gentleman named so 
well known, that I think it puts at rest any doubt of the 
fact of McKean's having actually studied in the Temple. 

Yours truly, 

JAMES T. MITCHELL. 

Townsend Ward, Esq. Sept. 30, '81. 

There may be some who think that the ascent of Nagle'e'd 
Hill has been too long delayed. Others, perhaps, may have 
to be reminded that at the end of the last walk, we were at 
the "Side Lot No. 2, which fell by lottery to Thones 
Eunders." 

On this lot on the left hand, or western, side of the 
avenue, stands a house called Loudoun, bearing the number 
4356, which was built at the end of the last century by 
Thomas Armat for his only descendant, a son, Thomas 
Wright Armat, as a summer residence. Thomas Armat, 
born at Dale-Head Hall, Cumberland, England, was the 
youngest child of a large family, and on his first coming to 
America settled in Loudoun County, Virginia, where his son 
was born in 1776. He afterwards removed to Philadelphia, 
and became a merchant, but left at the time of the yellow 
fever, and established himself in G-ermantown. His philan- 
thropic and kindly nature found full scope during a long life ; 
deeply interested in the cause of religion, he contributed to 
St. Luke's church the ground on which its edifice stands, and 
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largely aided in the erection of the first building. A cham- 
ber at his house, known as the " Minister's room," was set - 
apart to be at the disposal of the incumbent of the parish. 
He w r as among the earliest promoters of the Sunday-schools ; 
and also among the first interested in the use of coal as a 
means of heating, suggesting at an early day plans by which 
it might be used, as may be seen in Poulson's Daily Adver- 
tiser, Feb. 15th, 1819. He obtained a patent for an im- 
provement in hay scales, led to it, no doubt, by contemplating 
the old scales, which were opposite his residence, now, No. 
4788, occupied by Dr. Ashmead. 

Thomas Wright Armat enjoyed Loudoun only a very 
short time, for he died young. Owing to the minority of 
his children the place w T as rented. One of the tenants was 
the justly distinguished Madame Grelaud, who, in 1793, flying 
with her young children from the insurrection in St. Do- 
mingo, found a refuge in Annapolis for a few years. Coming 
to Philadelphia about the beginning of the century, she 
established a school for young ladies, which, in 1803, was on 
the north side of Arch Street, above Third, bearing the old 
No. 105. It was the house formerly of Alexander Wilcocks, 
and, as the Second Presbyterian church occupied the corner, 
it stood some distance west of Third Street. About the year 
1820 she removed to No. 270 South Third Street, where both 
she and her daughter remained during their lives. Owing to 
her well cultivated intellectual powers, fine musical taste, 
highly trained, and her remarkable administrative ability, 
Madame Grelaud commander tn unusual success for the long 
term of fifty years. She would take to Loudoun to spend 
the summer months, her charge of young ladies, a custom 
that continued from, I suppose, about the year 1820 to 1835, 
or perhaps later. With unusual mental and physical vigour 
her life continued through eighty-nine years, and the same age 
was attained by her daughter, the late Miss Aurora Grelaud. 
Loudoun is now occupied by the descendants of Mr. Armat. 
After the battle of Germantown the wounded Americans 
were carried to the hill on which the house stands, and many 
of the dead were buried there. 
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A little beyond Loudoun, and on the same side of the 
road, is a house ~Eo. 4418, built about the year 1740, and 
now occupied by the family of Toland, who eighty or ninety 
years ago rented it for a summer residence, but soon bought 
it. It is where George W. Toland, a member of Congress 
in the good old times, once lived, and where on the 22d of 
June of this year Elizabeth Toland died in her eighty-fourth 
year, an age, however, not so great as her sister Margaret 
attained, for she died on the 1st of January, 1880, in her 
eighty-ninth year. It ought to be mentioned that thess 
aged ladies practised what they believed. Considering it 
wrong to drive on Sundays, they would not use carriages or 
cars, and so their feeble limbs of four-score years' carried 
them on their hour's walk to St. Luke's Church. One end of 
the large old rambling house juts on the avenue, the entrance 
being on the north side. To attain it, a few steps are to be 
descended into the garden. Formerly the entrance was by 
the door on the southern side, but this had to be abandoned 
on account of the change of grade in the street. The altered 
appearance of this main street or avenue may be judged of 
from the fact that the cost of grading and paving in front of 
this house and lot exceeded the amount of purchase money 
which the Tolands had paid. The IS. E. corner of the building 
appears in the lower part of the plate entitled "Bits about 
the corner of Fisher's Lane and Gerrnantown Avenue." The 
ample and most unshapen grounds are now a tangled waste, 
and so thickly grown that even birds seek an easier flight. 
On a pane of glass in one of the windows of the house, a 
guest, it is believed an officer of the Hessian force, engraved 
w T ith the diamond of his ring an admirable equestrian likeness 
of Frederick the Great. On the lower margin he inscribed his 
name, "M. J. Ellinkhuysen, fecit, 1783, Philadelphia." The 
glass of the windows are of the early 8 by 10 size, and many in 
their turn became broken. This one fortunately escaped, 
and about thirty years ago Mr. Toland had it removed and 
framed for preservation. One of the last acts of Miss To- 
land was to permit this engraving to be reproduced. 

At the time of the Revolution this Toland House was 
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George Miller's. He was a captain and became a colonel in 
the army. His son Jacob Miller, at the age of eighty-two, re- 
lated his reminiscences of the battle of Germantown, which 
occurred when he was a youth of sixteen. On the night of the 
arrival of the British Army more than a dozen of its officers 
made their quarters in the house. While gathered in the large 
room, they sent for him, and questioned him as to his knowl- 
edge of many of the localities. In such inquiries they 
designated everything American, as "rebel;" and on his 
saying he did not know what they meant to ask by the word 
" rebel," some roughly charged him with wilful ignorance, 
but others of them justified him and said he was not obliged 
to acknowledge the term, even if he understood it. One of 
the officers was ill that evening, and wanted him to go up to 
Germantown to purchase something for his relief. On his 
expressing reluctance, owing to fear, the officer said, " I will 
give you a scrip which will pass you ;" with this he went, 
and at every little distance found a sentinel along the road, 
by whom he was challenged ; on showing his pass, however, 
he was permitted to proceed till he got what was wanted. 

Young Miller's mother w r as put in requisition as baker for 
the mess, and was not ill-treated, for she was required to 
furnish in bread only the weight of the flour she received, 
which left her an ample supply for the use of her family. 
The lad feared to go much abroad among the encampments, 
unless with some retainer of the army, and consequently saw 
but little of their doings. The youth of both sexes kept 
very close house, as he believed, and he heard of no violence 
or insult to any of the inhabitants. When the battle began, 
he and several others went across the road to an old house, 
where afterwards Lorain built, and which is now the site 
of the late Mr. Adamson's fine new building. There they 
secured themselves in the cellar, from the door of wdiich 
they saw the cannon balls streaking through the air, towards 
Toland's, or as it then was, Miller's woods ; and also heard 
the whistling of many leaden bullets. Just as the battle 
began, when he was going to the cellar, he saw Sir William 
Howe, with several officers, ride up from their quarters at 
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Stenton. They halted for a moment near where he was, and 
he heard Gen. Howe say in a loud voice, " My God ! What 
shall we do ? We are certainly surrounded." But they soon 
rode onward to Germantown. 

When the sound of the guns had ceased young Miller and 
the others left the cellar and ventured abroad, and saw many 
of the wounded on foot, coming to where they were, as to 
the rear. Miller went towards Chew's house, across the back 
lots, the fences being all down. He saw many dead, and a 
soldier stripping an officer who had a fine watch. When 
near Chew's he found himself unexpectedly in peril, by a 
renewal of the fire, a ball going through the porch where he 
was standing, so he retreated rapidly homeward. When 
again at home, he observed a gathering at his next door 
neighbor Mechlin's house, the present Wagner's, and enter- 
ing there, found a British Hospital had been improvised in 
the large stable in the yard. The surgeons were beginning 
to arrange long tables, made of the doors, on which to lay 
the wounded, friends and foes alike, for amputation. He 
was pressed to assist them, but managed to escape, as he did 
not like the employment. He had occasional glimpses of 
affairs until at last the British Army evacuated Philadelphia. 
The lines between Germantown and the entrance into the 
city, at the Germantown Road and Front Street, were too 
long to be entirely secure, and so Capt. Allen McLane often 
raided in the intervening country. It was not easy to obtain 
supplies from the city, and young Miller, therefore, with the 
view to secure such, would seize an occasion when parties 
of the British came out, to follow them back closely in their 
rear. He would afterward return along by-paths and back 
roads, keeping ever a watchful eye to shun the redoubtable 
McLane, who wanted for the American forces whatever came 
from the city. 

Mr. Charles M. Wagner enables me to give a particular 
account of the place spoken of as the British Hospital. The 
present owner of the old stone house, now No. 4434, which 
crowns the hill, is George Mechlin Wagner. The property 
consists of about seven and a half acres of land, and extends 
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back from the avenue crossing the head waters of Logan's 
Ran, to what was formerly the Shippen property. It first 
came into the family July 5th, 1764, when the executors of 
John Zachary, tanner, sold the same to Samuel Mechlin of 
Germantown, tanner. John Zachary had purchased part in 
1745 from John Theobald Ent, and in 1747 built the present 
house and stone buildings still standing in the meadow, and 
established the tanyard. In 1751 he bought an additional 
piece of land from Baltes Reser. The old stone house is 
about fifty feet front and forty feet deep. A quaint pent 
roof extended all around it, which some fifty years ago was 
removed to give the building the more modern appearance, 
which is portrayed in the upper part of the "Bits about 
Fisher's Lane." Samuel Mechlin was born in 1730, and 
died in July, 1817. On the British army taking possession 
of this region in 1777, he with his family left Germantown 
and went into the interior. Besides its use as a hospital, 
everything available was taken possession of, including the 
untanned hides in the tanyard, which were hauled to the 
city and disposed of. These hides were, however, recovered 
a short time after the British evacuated the city, the Whigs 
of course having the power to reclaim the property. The 
portion of the old house lying farthest from the city has 
now been modernized. The original floors, however, re- 
main, the spaces between the plaster of the ceiling and the 
floor above being filled in solidly with an admixture of 
cement, etc. These floors are still covered with the blood 
stains from the wounded in the battle. Many died there and 
were removed to the trench hard by, where the first brow 
of the hill rapidly declines to the meadow, just westward of 
the old currying shop and bark mill still standing. Some 
amputated limbs were covered but loosely, for old " Daddy 
Barrill," as we boys called him, said he saw a large dog, 
the day after the battle, feeding on a soldier's leg on the 
main street nearly opposite the old house. It was rescued, 
and buried at Mehl's gateway. Barrell was a boy at the time 
and too young to fight. He became the grave digger at the 
lower burying ground, and continued there for many years. 
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Samuel Fleckenstein, a boy like Barrell at the time of the 
battle, told Mr. Wagner over forty years ago, that a detach- 
ment of Hessians were encamped in the field just beyond the 
meadow, and pointed out to him the redoubt, part of which 
is still visible. It ran parallel with and quite near the line 
fence to the north, next to Taggert's. Nearly fifty years ago 
some workmen, in digging a post-hole, turned out a large 
brass plate, worn on the front of the Hessian cap, with the 
British Lion and the letters "F. L." stamped on it. From 
its huge size the Hessians got the name of "The Brass Men." 
Along with it was a canteen of wood, with a wooden plug 
stopper, about the size of a small white-lead keg cut in half 
longitudinally, with the letters "F. L." painted theron. An 
Escopet also was found. It was short, with the ramrod 
thick in the middle, and its mountings were of brass. These 
are yet preserved in the place. Samuel Mechlin by his will 
in 1817 devised the old place to his nephew Jacob Mechlin, 
who by his will in 1824 devised the same to his mother for 
life, with remainder in fee to his nephew George Mechlin 
Wagner, the present owner. 

The brief of title discloses the fact that the tract is com- 
posed of three contiguous lots, the portion fronting the 
avenue coming under the deed of lease and release made by 
William Penn 9th and 10th of March, 1682, to Jan Streepers 
for 5000 acres to be taken up in said Province. This por- 
tion crosses Logan's Pun, and is described as " on the adja- 
cent side land of said Germantown towards Philadelphia." 
The next portion comes under the deed of lease and release 
given by Penn to Lenart Arets, June 10th and 11th, 1683, for 
u 1000 acres to be taken up in said Province." The remain- 
ing portion, being the rear end adjoining Shippen's, comes 
under the deed of lease and release from Penn to Jacob Tell- 
n er of Amsterdam, merchant, for 5000 acres, March 9th and 
10th, 1682. Jacob Tellner on the 20th of April, 1688, sold 
2000 acres, part of the 5000, to Herman, Dirck, and Abraham 
Op den Graef, brothers. The land not being particularly 
designated, it is recited "they had divers parts of the same 
surveyed to each in severalty." 
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Herman op den Graef, on March 24, 1702, by letter of at- 
torney constitutes " ray well beloved and trusty friend John 
Gibb of the county of Kent, marriner," his attorney to sell 
his lands, houses, orchards, etc., in Germantown. Herman 
by his said attorney in 1702 sells to Abraham op den Graef 
fifty acres in Germantown lying between "ye lots of ye 
Abraham op den Graef and Nellie ye widow of Dirk op den 
Graef," and Abraham in 1709 sells said fifty acres to Joseph 
Shippen, forming part of the large Shippen tract through 
which Manheim Street from the main street to the Township 
Line Eoad was opened. Joseph Shippen, by deed and will in 
1740, gave his Germantown property to his three sons, 
Edward, Joseph, and William, and mentions in the deed, 
"The Roe Buck Tavern," of which hereafter. Partition of 
the property was made in the following year, and the lot of 
twelve acres on Plumb Street, part of the fifty, fell to Edward, 
through whom passed the portion belonging to the late Mech- 
lin property. Plumb Street, laid out about 1741, is now 
Pulaski Avenue. Recently, in this year, Mr. Abraham 
TJpdegraiF, of Williamsport in this State, has published a 
sketch of the life of his father, the late Thomas Updegraff. 
These are descendants of the Op den Graefs spoken of. 

The next house, on the west side of the avenue, is directly 
opposite the head of Fisher's Lane. It was erected about the 
year 1760, but considerable additions were made by a later 
owner, John Gottfried Wachsmuth, who died about 1826. 
He was a German who came here and attained some eminence 
as a merchant. I find his advertisements in the papers of 
1783. He married a Mrs. Dutihl, but has left no descendants. 
Her children, however, lived with him, and passed their 
summers at this house. On the 28th of December, 1828, 
John Bohlen and others, executors of Wachsmuth, sold the 
property to John Snowden Henry, a son of Alexander Henry. 
Although John S. Henry died before middle age, in 1835, 
he was prominent in affairs, being an active manager of the 
House of Refuge, a director of the United States Bank, and 
with Reuben Haines, was one of the founders of the German- 
town Infant School, which still exists. The family of Mr. 
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Henry have held this property with only a trivial interrup- 
tion until the present time. The widow of John S. Henry 
died here on the 28th of March of this year. Her son, Mr. 
Alexander Henry, for a number of years Mayor of the city, 
passed here the greater part of his youth. 

On the east side of the avenue as we ascend the hill, there 
is a new building for a public school, and next to it, the 
Wakefield Presbyterian Church, now nearly completed. 
This elegant structure results from a bequest of the late 
William Adamson. On the lot north of it was the house 
long known as Lorain's. Its appearance was fine, and its 
position, near the hill-top, commanding, as it could be seen 
for a considerable distance along the road. John G-rigg oc- 
cupied it for a number of years, and then about 1868 it was 
purchased by Mr. Adamson, who replaced it by a more ex- 
tensive and imposing modern building. John Lorain and his 
eight daughters, the youngest of whom was named Octavia, 
lived in the old house, but long ago they, like it, passed 
away, leaving hardly any trace of their existence beyond 
vague tradition. Some w r ere married, one to a Mr. Swift 
of Easton, and others in the west. A painting of the old 
Shoemaker Mansion, executed by Mr. Charles J. Wister, has 
the two Miss Lorains who lived in it, and taught school there 
in their day of adversity, looking over its garden wall. 
They would thus exchange a word with their kindly and 
venerable friend, the late Charles J. Wister, whose cus- 
tom it was to pause awhile before the house in his daily 
walk. There was a Thomas Lorain of Petersburg, Va., and 
it may be that he and young Armat were fellow students at 
William and Mary College, for a letter from him is to be 
found in Currie's account of the yellow fever here in 1798. 
It is dated the 24th of September of that year, from Peters- 
burg, and contains a well-written account of that terrible 
scourge in his town and at City Point. It is not improba- 
ble that in their correspondence, Armat's account of the 
salubrity of Germantown lured the Lorains to visit it, and 
to ultimately build a house near to their friends. A pre- 
vious letter, the 31st of August, 1798, is addressed to John 
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Lorain at Charleston, S. C. The names of two Lorains, 
John, Sr., and John, Jr., merchants, appear in our directories 
of the early part of the century. It is not far to William 
Mehl's old house, now No. 4429, and entirely changed in its 
appearance by Mr. William Henson, who lives there. I am 
told that the Mehls are now extinct except an Edward, who 
lives in Virginia. After this house, there are but a few build- 
ings until Fisher's Lane is reached. At its southeast cor- 
ner John Dedier in 1733 built a hip-roofed house that dis- 
appeared some twenty years ago, but of which the outward 
form and semblance, preserved by Mr. Charles J. Wister, 
appears in the middle of the plate of "Bits about Fisher's 
Lane." 

Built in the wall on Fisher's Lane at the corner of the 
avenue is part of an old tombstone, with its emblems of 
mortality, a skull and cross-bones, and its somewhat strangely 
written text, "Memendo Mory." It must be remembered 
the old times Germans put a spell, not always a good one, 
upon everything. A picture of the stone illustrates this page. 




The stone marks the Lower Burial Ground which originally 
was of half an acre, the gift of Jan Streepers of Holland. 
Subsequently more ground was added, so that now it has a 
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front of about one hundred and eighty feet on the avenue and 
a depth of three hundred and fifty feet. Two tombstones 
have been discovered since Mr. Watson's time which bear 
dates more than forty years earlier than those mentioned by 
him as occurring here. The inscription on one of them is, 

Here 

Lyeth the Body 

Of Joseph Covlston, 

On Husband of 

Margaret Covlston 

And Son of Capt. Thomas 

Covlston, of Hartshorn, 

In Darleyshire, in old 

England, who departed 

This Life Ypon 

The first day of 

February, 1707-8 

Aged 38 years 

And 8 months. 

The stone on which this is inscribed is talcose slate, of a 
very dark green color. The top is rounded, as is usual, and 
there is a rudely cut border, in which, on each side, is the 
representation of a column surmounted by a capital, leaving 
the centre of the circular part of the border to be adorned 
with an emblem of mortality, an hour-glass. The other 
stone is of the same material, and bears the name of Samuel, a 
son of Joseph and Mary Coulston, who was "aged six weeck." 
The use of v for u. was common in that day, — the double u, 
— w, of our alphabet, comes from two vs, but its pronuncia- 
tion follows the u. Wavertree in Lancashire, England, is 
pronounced Wartree, and with us the well-known name 
Livezey is pronounced Leusley. 

Gen. Agnew and Col. Bird, who fell in the battle, w r ere 
buried in this old ground side by side. They reposed in no 
unremembered grave, for, half a century after their fall, John 
F. Watson, to mark the spot, piously placed a marble tomb- 
stone thereon, with the following inscription: — 
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" No more at War. 

Gen. Agnew & Col. Bird, 

British Officers, 

Wounded in the Battle of Germantown." 

In after years several relatives of Gen. Agnew visited nis 
grave. Mr. Charles J. Wister has been fortunate enough to 
obtain some letters of the general, and also one describing 
the manner of his death, written by Alex. Stewart, his 
orderly, to Mrs. Agnew. It also gives an account of the 
disposition of his personal effects. "With regard to his 
effects that were present with him were equally divided 
among all the servants everything being delivered over by 
Major Leslie to Major Hope. Payn was cook and came to 
the Genl. in Boston but the other man Seymor was only part 
of one campaign tho' he received an equal proportion of 
everything the same as me — Agen even a pick't up negro 
receiv'd equall with me who bore the burden and head of the 
day Silver Buckles excepted Col'l Hope gave me them extra- 
ordinary as a reward (said he) for your good and faithful 
services to your master." 

Post, the Moravian Missionary, was buried here in 1785, 
and has his tombstone near the gateway, to the right. To this 
pious man is largely owing one of the mightiest changes in the 
destinies of this continent ; the fall of the vast power of the 
old French Monarchy. " In order to prevail upon the Dela- 
ware, Shawanese, and the Mingo Indians to withdraw from 
the French, Christian Frederick Post was dispatched to the 
Ohio by the government of Pennsylvania, in advance of the 
second English Army marched through the wilderness for the 
reduction of Fort Du Quesne ; the army under the Head of 
Iron (as the Indians called him), General John Forbes, a native 
of Scotland." Post succeeded in his mission, and the French 
at the fort, finding themselves abandoned by their allies, fired 
it, and fled, as the dying general with his army made their 
appearance. Mr. Frank Cowan, the poet of southwestern 
Pennsylvania, tells the story in one of his songs, of which I 
give a verse. 
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" The Head of Iron, from his couch, 

Gave courage and command. 
Which Washington, Bouquet, and Grant 

Eepeated to the band ; 
Till, hark ! the Highlanders began 

With their chieftain's words to swell, 
i To-night, I shall sup and drain my cup 

In Fort Du Quesne— or Hell V 
But the Man of Prayer, and not Qf boast, 
Had spoken first, in Frederick Post." 

There is a stone over the remains of Captain Robert Lee, 
a native of Northumberland, in Great Britain, who died in 
1798. A more recent one is of a youth of twenty-two years, 
named after the "Father of his Country," and immortalized 
on the enduring stone: — 

" He was noble hearted & amiable & 

Intelligent, having been awarded 

A silver goblet for a literary 

Production at the age of 18." 

Many years ago "William Hood went from Germantown to 
the island of Cuba, and there he greatly prospered. He died 
in Paris in 1850, and was buried here, and by his will pro- 
vided for the erection on the front of the ground of an appro- 
priate wall. His nephew and heir Mr. William H. Stewart, 
a member of the Historical Society, living in Paris, carried 
out his uncle's intention by causing to be erected by William 
Struthers the imposing massive marble wall surmounted by a 
rich balustrade, also of marble, which forms one of the most 
striking features of Germantown Avenue. 

The southern boundary of this burial ground is Fisher's 
Lane, originally laid from " the Germantown Lower Bury- 
ing Ground to Busby's, late Morris's, Mill in June, 1747. An 
old draught describes it as a "Public Eoad 24 feet 9 inches 
wide, leading to the late Christian Kintzing's, now Charles 
Hay's Mill." In a survey made for John Wister in 1768, it 
is called u Charles Hay's Mill Eoad." Long ago it was con- 
tinued over to the Old York Eoad. An attempt has been 
made by an ordinance to affix to this ancient lane another 
name — East Logan Street. Although backed by sign-boards, 
Vol. v.— 18 
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still up, it has proved to be a ridiculous failure. To some 
this may seem like idle play, but it is a question whether in 
the future there may not arise serious trouble from such 
wanton destruction of ancient landmarks. The lane, as far 
as the railway, near Ruscombe Street, is well built up, and 
the houses have fine grounds and numerous trees surrounding 
them. On the south side between Stenton Avenue and the 
railway are two.* old wide-spreading oaks of considerable 
size and of great beauty. They are of the primeval forest? 
as is the case with much of the wood in this vicinity. One 
who of late years has lived in England and with every 
opportunity to indulge her taste in the way of seeing fine 
old British oaks, says she has seen none there to equal these. 
Older ones there were, but none so beautiful. An old stone 
house that stood at the N". E. corner of the lane and the 
present "Wakefield Street, was torn down about a dozen years 
ago. It was built in 1743 as the farm-house of John Wister, 
grandfather of the late Charles J. Wister, who facetiously 
called it the castle of Rosenheim. Though but of one 
story, it was of considerable height, for its cellar was large, 
as was also its loft or garret. Mr. Wister has an ambrotype 
of it. Buttons with certain marks thereon being found 
there on its demolition, was reasonably enough held to be 
sufficient proof that the British forces once had occupied it. 
About the time these buttons were left there, the a 2d Battal- 
ion of British Guards" had their quarters on this ground. 
The lane now descends rapidly, for the Wingohocking cuts 
deep and is about to cross it. The old mill-seat on this 
stream is now the site of the Wakefield Mills, and has be- 
come of considerable note, as will presently be shown. The 
accompanying etching represents a portion of the buildings, 
including, on the left hand, the powder mill. On the higher 
ground between the Wingohocking and its eastern branch, 
called Mill Creek, in 1777 the "1st Battalion of British 
Guards" were posted. The site must be just where the house 
of Little Wakefield now is. These military posts on Fisher's 
Lane were for the protect? m of the Headquarters of Sir 
William Howe then at Stenton. There is much more to be 
said of Wakefield, but it must be reserved to the next Walk. 



